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Peace.... 


A Novel by 
ARNE GARBORG 


Translated from the 
Norwegian by 
PHILLIPS DEAN CARLETON 
Arne Garborg belonged to the 
writers who made Norway’s 
name illustrious in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 
He was born in 1853, and died 
in 1924. 
Garborg was a peasant’s son and 
the first writer of more than local 
fame in whom the Norwegian 
peasant spoke for himself ind in 
his own language. 
PEACE is Garborg’s greatest 
prose work, the one in which he 
has delved most deeply into the 
human soul and created the most 
vital people. It is a dark and 
tragic picture of a strong, noble 
mind destroyed by its own high- 
est aspirations. But the somber 
tale is humanized by the homely 
details of everyday life in which 
Garborg shares with us his inti- 
mate knowledge of the people. 
Nor is it unrelieved by that quiet 
humor which pervades all his 
books, a humor that seldom pro- 
vokes a laugh or even a broad 
smile, but more often brings an 
inward chuckle of amused recog- 
nition. Price $2.50 
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Scandinavian 


Literature: 


FROM BRANDES 
TO OUR DAY 
By 
H. G. Topsér-JENsEN 


Translated by 
ISAAC ANDERSON 


From Brandes—who, in 1871 with his 
epoch-making lectures, inaugurated 
modern literature in Scandinavia—to 
Sigrid Undset and contemporary 
Scandinavian writers, this book sur- 
veys the most active years of Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish literature. 
An Introductory Survey leads up to 
the events of 1871. 

The American reader, though he 
knows the individual work of many 
Scandinavian writers, has had no 
chance to learn of the writers them- 
selves; their backgrounds, lives, and 
environments, the forces—social and 
literary—which worked on them, their 
peculiar places in the history of Scan- 
dinavian literature. Mr. Topsde-Jen- 
sen gives a continuous account of 
Scandinavian literature which will 
make the reader sense it as a whole. 


Covering the same ground as the col- 
lections of Best Stories previously 
published, ¢hzs book is the only gen- 
eral survey of Scandinavian Litera- 
ture available to the American reader. 


Illustrated Price $3.50 


Order These Books from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
PUBLISHERS 


25 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FINA 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


ScANDINAVIAN INTERESTS IN 
Cuicaco BANK or COMMERCE 


With the Chicago Bank of Commerce the most 
recent addition to the financial institutions of the 
Lake City, it is of particular interest to readers of 
the Review that among the bank’s directors are 
such well-known Americans with Scandinavian 
antecedents as former Governor J. A. O. Preus, of 
Minnesota, Adolph Lindstrom, R. O. Nereim, J. P. 
Seeburg, and Henry S. Henschen. Mr. Henschen, 
who has had wide experience in banking, is the 
chairman of the board. 


While the Chicago Bank of Commerce will de- 
vote its energies to a general banking business 
with domestic and foreign ramifications, it is the 


purpose to serve American-Scandinavians in a way 
to facilitate both individual and commercial or in- 
dustrial transactions. A number of Scandinavians 
in Chicago have applied for stock in the new insti- 
tution, which is occupying the former quarters at 
Madison and Dearborn Streets of the Unisn Trust 
Company, recently merged with the First Bank of 
Chicago. 


Tue CopeNHAGEN FOLKEBANK 
Its RECONSTRUCTION 

After writing off its capital to 3,690,000 kroner, 
leaving a reserve fund of 347,000 kroner, and a 
special guaranty fund of 810,000 kroner, the re- 
constructed Folkebank of Copenhagen took a fresh 
start by the board of directors electing Superior 
Court Attorney Frithjof Kemp chairman. The for- 
mer chairman of the board, Superior Court Attor- 
ney Graae, at a special meeting of the directors 
gave a résumé of how the bank became involved in 
the difficulties that resulted in its temporary clos- 


ing, including the defalcations of the late Director 
Harald Plum, 


AFTER 


GrowrH or AMERICAN Propie’s INcomE 
In Ten Years . 

In the ten years from 1919 to the present time 
the income of the people of the United States grew 
from $65,949,000,000 to $89,419,000,000. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, which fur- 
nishes these figures, adds that the investigation 
leading to the above results took four years under 
the special supervision of Professors Edwin F. Gay 
and Wesley C, Mitchell, with the detail work left to 
Dr. Willford I. King and a corps of assistants. 

Among the interesting facts of the report is the 
statement that wages paid out in 1928 amounted to 
*32,235,000,000. A table in the report shows that 


the per capita income more than doubled between 
1909 and 1923, 


A Correction 


In our column of Financial Notes we have fre- 
quently included notes taken from articles in the 
excellent publication Index, published by Svenska 
Handelsbanken of Stockholm. In our December 
number we referred to an article on “A European 
ustoms Union” written for the Index by Professor 
Bertil Ohlin, but inadvertently giving credit to an- 


other publication as we had missed seeing the 
issue of the Index. 


NCIAL 


FInanciat Position oF SwepisH GOVERNMENT 
AT CrosE or 1929 

The reserve fund of the Swedish Treasury at the 
approach of 1930 is given authoritatively as 865,- 
967,810 kronor. Among the important assets of the 
State the railways have a value of 124,559,799 
kronor; hydro-electric power and canals are fig- 
ured at 329,547,710 kronor; and the State domains, 
at 377,663,305 kronor. Assets of the Bank of 
Sweden add 139,546,225 kronor. The total assets 
of the Swedish Government are given as 3,203,- 
563,183 kronor. 





How Norway’s WHALING INDUSTRY 
Has INcrEAsSED IN VALUE 

With the Norwegian whaling fleet and catch in- 
sured for 200,000,000 kroner, the industry has now 
attained to a foremost place among business enter- 
prises in the country. The greater part of the 
insurance is placed abroad. A conspicuous example 
cf how whaling has been paying is furnished by the 
“Sydhavet” company which paid a dividend of 25 
per cent the past season. Its net profits were placed 
at 2,000,000 kroner. Morgenbladet is authority for 
the statement that the company has contracted to 
sell American interests 200,000 barrels of oil next 
seascn at a price of 27 pounds sterling a barrel. 
The company decided to contract for the building 
of an 11,000 ton Diesel motor ship to be added to 
its whaling fleet. 





Danisu Minister oF FINANCE 
Presents 1930-31 Bupcer 

In the Danish Folketing, Minister of Finance 
Bramsnes presented the State accounts for the 
year 1929 together with the budget proposal for 
1930. The working account for 1928-29 showed a 
deficit of 11,000,000 kroner. The receipts for the 
coming budget year the Minister of Finance esti- 
mated as 821,700,000 kroner, with expenditures of 
311,100,000 kroner, leaving an estimated surplus of 
10,600,000 kroner. The Government expects to 
realize a saving of 3,600,000 kroner in military ex- 
penditures as against the amount provided in the 
previous budget, and further finds it prudent to 
stop development work within the army and navy 
as provided for in previous budgets. 





AMERICAN VIEW OF SWEDISH 
BANKING STRUCTURE 

In a recent issue of Commerce Reports, the offi- 
cial organ of the United States Department of 
Commerce, there appears a detailed illustrated ar- 
ticle dealing with Swedish banking interests as 
viewed by Iver C. Olsen, of the finance and invest- 
ment division of the Department. The writer avers 
that the bulk of Swedish banking is concentrated in 
four commercial banks, the oldest of which is the 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank. The other three banks 
are the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, the 
Svenska Handelsbanken, the largest as regards re- 
sources, according to the writer, and the Géteborgs 
Bank. The entire article is most complimentary to 
Swedish banking methods as representing the best 
to be found anywhere in the world, and as a key 
factor in the country’s rapid industrial develop- 
ment. 


Juxtius Morirzen 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


= [a 


Foreign Credit Information 


Central Hanover maintains resident represen- 
tatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires 
and Sydney. It numbers thousands of banks in 
foreign countries throughout the world among 
its correspondents. 


From contact with these sources and from its 
own large foreign business the foreign credit 
files of Central Hanover are being constantly 
enlarged and brought up to date. 


This foreign credit information is always 
available to bankers and business men through- 
out the country. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
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EzatiNE Boueman has been for many 
years the moving spirit in Svenska Turist- 
féreningen, an organization with head- 
quarters in Stockholm, devoted to foster- 
ing among the Swedes themselves an 
interest in their own country. Mrs. Bohe- 
man is editor of the society’s splendid 
annual, to which many of the greatest 
writers in the country contribute. In dis- 
cussing the increasing tourist traffic, she 
writes: 

“Dalarna is the most popular tourist 
province in Sweden. To this statement we 
can add nothing but praise, if only the 
tourists—domestic and foreign—show 
the respect and consideration that is due 
a people which for centuries has been ac- 
customed to the right of living its own 
life and which, indeed, feels that my house 
is my castle. This does not mean, however, 
that the Dalecarlians are not willing to 
open wide their homes to the stranger, 
eager to show him their ancestral treas- 
ures, provided the visitor does not behave 
aggressively but feels honored by this at- 
tention, as he, indeed, should. Tourist 
travel which in our days has grown to 
such extraordinary proportions, due 


greatly to swifter means of transporta- 
tion, is not always a blessing, but it could 
be so if only the tourists would regard 
themselves as guests and not as conquer- 


” 


ors. 


Ernst K ern is assistant curator at 
Nordiska Museet in Stockholm and writes 
with equal vividness of the Stone Age and 
of current topics, as witness his books on 


the Russian Revolution and on White and 
Red in Finland. He is the author of a vol- 
ume on Uppland published by Svenska 
Turistféreningen. Some years ago he 
contributed to the Review an article on 
Professor Oscar Montelius. 


SixTEN StrOMBom begins in this num- 
ber a series of notes on famous Swedish 
paintings in the National Museum at 
Stockholm, of which he is one of the cura- 
tors. Dr. Strémbom was a Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, 1927-28, to 
study American art collections and mu- 
seum administration. He specializes in old 
Swedish art and has organized many ex- 
hibitions both in Sweden and abroad. 


Marie O1sEn contributed a story to the 
Christmas number of the Review last 
year. She left for Sweden shortly after- 
wards to stay for a while in her native 
Dalecarlia, there to get peace for writ- 
ing. Kart Larka is a photographer who 
lives in Dalecarlia and who has perhaps 
better than any one else succeeded in re- 
producing with his camera just such folk 
types as Miss Olsen describes. 


Greta LINDER is a native of Stockholm, 
a graduate of Uppsala University. She 
was a Fellow of the Foundation from 
Sweden, 1915-16, to study American li- 
brary methods. After her return to Sweden 
she became secretary of the Swedish State 
Library Commission. She is now second 
librarian in the Stockholm City Library. 
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Dalarna 


By EzainE BoHEMAN 


"| “pao is something open and light in the very name of 


Dalarna, which contains a triplet of the cleanest vowel in the 

Swedish language. The nature and the spirit of the people are 
also tuned in major, although there is a subtle undertone perceptible, 
rumoring of a Nordic melancholy. 

Due to its role of a transitory country from central to northern 
Sweden, Dalarna displays varying types of nature and people, and its 
culture, too, has been influenced by its geographical location. Old and 
new, grandeur and idyl are here found side by side to an extent that 
is noticeable even to the stranger. This fact contributes to make 
Dalarna interesting, not only to the average tourist, but also to the 
person who does not travel for the sole purpose of being amused but 
who wants to gain a more thorough understanding of the country and 
its people. 

It is indeed no easy task to try to give in a few pages an idea of what 
Dalarna has to offer in the way of natural beauty, old noble culture, 
historical memories, and modern industry, A glimpse of this may, 
however, be captured in this brief description and perhaps be beneficial 
to those who decide to visit this province, the most truly Swedish of 
them all. 

To begin with, it is interesting to observe the varying types of land- 
scape, from the plains in the south which slowly change into the hilly 
center of the province with its blue ridges—so typical of Dalarna—and 
which high up on the northwestern border find their continuation in 
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° Photograph by Heurlin 
Tue Broap Course or DaLAtven as Ir Winns Its Way THROovGH LEKSAND, 
A CHARACTERISTIC VIEW 


taller mountains. These mountains do not, however, reach any con- 
siderable altitude—for instance, the peak of Storvatteshogna which is 
Dalarna’s and also central Sweden’s highest top does not measure more 
than 1,204 meters—and they are merely a prelude to the alps of north- 
ern Sweden. 

Dalarna has a rich system of waterways, the main artery of which 
is the Dalalven, the longest of Sweden’s rivers and one of the most 
beautiful. It begins near the Norwegian border, where two streams, 
the Oster- and the Vaster-Dalilven have their origin. On their way 
through the province they grow in size, at several places forming im- 
posing rapids and waterfalls, and are finally united at Gagnef, where 
they develop into one great river which, broad and peaceful, continues 
its way to the sea. 

The province is also rich in attractive lakes, of which many belong 
to the water system of the Dalalven. Of these the Siljan is the most 
prominent, not only on account of its beauty but also because of the 
number of historically famous towns which have grown up around its 
blue, mirror-like surface with the blue mountains behind. 

Dalarna’s history is ancient and glorious. The Icelandic sagas speak 
of the journey of the Norwegian king, St. Olav, through Dalarna in 
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Photograph by Rosenberg 
Hvusasy Manor on DALALVEN WITH ONE OF THE OLD FLOATING Brinces Now RARELY SEEN 


the year 1030. He travelled from the Malaren valley, around Stock- 
holm, up through the “iron country,” which at that time consisted 
mainly of virgin forests and uninhabited plains, and where the popula- 
tion was still to the greatest extent heathen. A couple of centuries 
later at least the western part of Dalarna is spoken of as being Chris- 
tianized. Like other Swedish provinces, Dalarna is also supposed to 
have had its tributary kings and its earls and chieftains—autocratic 
military rulers of a town or parish—of whom many lived in the forti- 
fied castle of Husaby in southern Dalarna. 

Many historical events are connected with the mountain land of 
Dalarna, and in no other province has the peasant class made so large 
sacrifices to preserve the independence of the country. From here 
emanated the rising against King Erik of Pomerania’s henchmen, 
which under the leadership of Engelbrekt Engelbrektson gave back to 
the people of Dalarna the political influence and importance which 
had once been theirs but which the Danish king, ruling over the three 
Scandinavian lands, had deprived them of. 

The men of Dalarna preserved this position right through the Mid- 
dle Ages, and it was to them that young Gustaf Vasa first applied when 
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he called the people to arms to save 
Sweden’s ancient freedom and in- 
dependence. The most important 
part in their country’s history was 
taken by the Dalarna men during 
the time of Gustaf Vasa, and even 
today the memory of that period of 
heroic grandeur is kept fresh and 
radiant. And it lives not only as a 
beautiful tradition, but is also evi- 
denced in a number of historical 
relics. 

The most imposing of these is the 
manor house of Ornas which is sit- 
uated on a point jutting out in 
Lake Runn, easily reached by motor 
ear from the city of Falun. The 
large building, erected of rough 
timber, constitutes one of the finest 
specimens of medieval wood archi- 
tecture to be seen in our country. 
And there is something in the 
powerful rise of the structure which 
_ amas §€=is identical with the character of the 

otograph by Heurlin 
Zorn’s STATUE OF THE YouNnG GusTAF Dalarna people of today, as well as 
Eriksson Vasa ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE of the time when the young Gustaf 
a nen Eriksson Vasa travelled through 
the province, when he fled from his pursuers and was saved by the 
mistress of Ornis, the quick-witted Barbro Stigsdotter. 

During his journey across Dalarna to rouse the people to the realiza- 
tion of the country’s misery under a foreign yoke, Gustaf Eriksson 
Vasa spoke at the churches in many of the largest parishes in the prov- 
ince. Close by the church at Rittvik a stone has been erected on a hill 
with an open view of the Siljan, and on it are inscribed all the names of 
those who aided him during this hard period. Near the church at Mora 
a statue has been put up of the young Gustaf Eriksson speaking to the 
people. And it is the most famous of Dalarna’s artists, Anders Zorn— 
principally known as painter and etcher—who has in a living manner 
depicted the pleadings of the young liberator to the men of Mora. 

He who journeys through Dalarna will also find how the memories 
of Vasa live among the people in a quite extraordinary manner, con- 
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sidering the fact that four centuries have passed since the days when 
he moved among them. An annual remembrance of this is the so-called 
Vasa Run, a skiing contest unique in its kind. After having appealed in 
vain to the peasants in the big parishes around the Siljan, Gustaf 
Eriksson Vasa determined to push on to Norway, on skiis, to elude his 
hostile pursuers. He had, however, hardly set out ere the Mora farmers 
regretted their lack of interest and understanding and quickly decided 
to try to overtake the fleeing Vasa before he had crossed the border. 
This they succeeded in doing at the village of Salen in Sarna parish, 
and to commemorate this historical happening, which was destined to 
exercise such a great influence on the fate of the country, a skiing com- 
petition has been arranged in latter years from Salen to Mora—the 
same course along which the young Vasa fled. This contest is the most 
important of the country’s winter sports, and great crowds of people 
from all over Sweden congregate to watch it. The entire nation, in fact, 
follows it with interest by means of the radio, from the start at Sarna 
to the goal in Mora. The excitement increases gradually until the first 
hurrahs proclaim that the winner has crossed the line. 

Unlike many other provinces in central Sweden, Dalarna does not 
boast many old manor houses. Those that exist are usually connected 
with some industry or other, and most of them are located in the south- 
eastern part which, of course, is the section where mining and forestry 
particularly flourish. Stjarnsund and Kloster are typical examples of 
these fine old manor houses, and so thoroughly Swedish are they that 
only to look at them one’s heart grows warm. 

The peasant culture, however, is evidenced in a truly magnificent 
manner. This class has in Dalarna retained its deeply Swedish charac- 
teristics in customs, language, and attire more stubbornly and for a 
longer time than the peasants of other provinces. This culture has, of 
course, found varying expressions in the different sections of the prov- 
ince, and thus every township and parish carries its own stamp in color 
and form. 

In the mountainous part of southern Dalarna, the large homesteads 
predominate. Here one still finds many of those “hemlock castles” of 
which Dalarna’s greatest poet, Erik Axel Karlfeldt speaks. Of quite a 
different type are the farmhouses around Lake Siljan. Here one sees in 
abundance the yard-enclosed dwelling: around a flag-stone yard lie the 
main house and the barns and stables, forming a larger or smaller 
square. F'requently one discovers here a building called the “old house” 
where furniture and implements from older generations are collected 
and preserved. 
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Photograph by Heuriin 
Women or GAGNEF IN Datarna Ovtsipe a TypicAL FARMHOUSE 


From the townships 
around the Siljan—and 
especially from Rattvik 
and Leksand—strongly 
artistic impulses have 
sprung which have found 
expression in colorful 
wall paintings with fig- 
ure and flower motif, in 
gorgeous woven fabrics, 

ett nents and not the least in the 

INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE O_p Houses Wuere Herriooms national costumes. It 1S, 

Are Srorep, Tuts Is at Mora indeed, a vivid and un- 

forgettable sight to 

watch the peasants leave the church after an important religious ser- 
vice, all attired in their old-fashioned habits. 

It is difficult to say which one of these is the most attractive. Most 

colorful, I suppose, is that worn by the women of Floda and Gagnef, 

although those of Rattvik and Leksand are also jolly and bright. Each 
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Tue Weppinc Marcu Is PLAyep at A WEDDING IN Ftopa ParisH 


costume has its special characteristics. The old women use more somber 
colors and the details of cut and material also offer certain differences. 
The men use their costumes only occasionally these days, which is in- 
deed a pity as they are unusually becoming. 

The peasants of Dalarna have for ages been strictly religious, which 
explains the fact that all the large townships boast churches of consid- 
erable size. It is even said that in the church at Leksand 5,000 people 
can congregate at the same time, although to me this statement sounds 
somewhat exaggerated. Nevertheless, a visit to this temple offers a 
memory for life, when it is filled with men and women attired in their 
bright costumes at a holiday celebration and a powerful and inspiring 
hymn is intoned, reverberating under that ancient vaulted ceiling. In 
fact, the people of Dalarna love their church music so deeply that, when 
anew minister is to be appointed, his vocal resources are as much taken 
into account as his preaching ability. 

In southern Dalarna, both in the parishes around Siljan and in the 
townships farther northward, the churches form an interesting part 
of the landscape and constitute at the same time an individual and 
characteristic phase of Swedish ecclesiastical architecture. 
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Photograph by Rosenberg 
RAttrvix Cuurcyu By LAKE SILJAN 


come discouraged if it now and 
then entails time and trouble to 
find the person who is entrusted 
with the keys. 

Aside from the churches grouped 
around the Siljan there are many 
others which are of great interest 
—for instance the temple of Stora 
Tuna, originally intended to be- 
come the cathedral of Dalarna dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the one at 
Torsang, the best preserved medie- 
val church in the entire province, 
and the small, idyllic church at As- 
peboda, not tomentionmany others. 

We have up to now concerned 
ourselves with the nature and cul- 
ture of Dalarna, its history and its 
people, but we must not forget 
that the province possesses other 
sources of power—those hidden in 


In the now bygone days when the 
railroads were the only means of 
swift land transportation, it was out 
of the question to examine closely 
the many beautiful churches that 
could be glimpsed from the car- 
riage window. Today, however, in 
the era of the automobile, one can 
stop along the road whenever one 
chooses. Before embarking upon a 
journey of this sort one should, 
however, acquire at least some ad- 
vance knowledge of the points of 
interest one is to see. And inas- 
much as many of Dalarna’s 


churches are very much worth 
while studying—an old church is 
anyway interesting, regardless of 
its size and its number of art treas- 
ures—one should stop and not be- 


Photograph by Rosenberg 
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the depths of the forests, in the falls and streams and rivers, and in 
the very bowels of the earth. The space here available does not permit 
a thorough description of these riches, wherefore we must deal only 
with the two most important combinations for the utilizing of the natural 
resources of the province: Bergslaget and the Gringesberg Company. 
Bergslaget, or as it was called in olden days, Stora Kopparberget, 
surely originates from the early part of the thirteenth century. The old- 
est reliable document in which the mine is mentioned is a deed of 
exchange dated June 16, 1288, and from the manor of Husaby, King 
Magnus Eriksson issued the oldest letter of privilege in existence on 
February 24, 1847, which makes this organization the first incorporated 
company in the world. 

After some centuries of mining the ore began to give out in the Falun 
copper mine which used to be one of the largest sources of revenue in 
the country. Therefore, by purchasing one iron works after the 
other, Kopparberget gradually entered the iron and steel manufac- 
turing. The present Bergslaget owns vast natural resources in the 
form of mines, forests, and waterfalls, and with the help of these the 
old company has developed under a wise and active leadership into one 
of the country’s largest and best managed industrial enterprises. 

The other large nat- 
ural resource in Dalarna 
is the ore in the Granges- 
berg fields which are op- 
erated by the Granges- 
berg Company. In 1927 
the ore export amounted 
to 1,161,708 tons. 

From what I have de- 
scribed here, it may be 
gleaned that Dalarna 
does not only possess an 
ancient and glorious his- 
tory but also, thanks to 
her natural resources, 
plays an important role 


in the country’s economic 
Tue Otpest DocumeENT CoNCERNING THE MINE STORA ; 
KopparBerGET, Daten 1288 life. 





Uppland 


By Ernst Kien 


PPLAND is the nucleus of Sweden. One might well ask why 

this province is regarded thus, because it is not particularly 

rich, or very thickly populated. Why did not the country grow 
from the fertile Skane, which already during the Stone Age and still 
more during the Bronze Age was a cradle of culture? Or from the ver- 
dant plains of Ostergétland? This question is about as difficult or as 
easy to answer as the riddle of why the Roman Empire sank its roots 
in the dank marshes around the lower course of the river Tiber, or why 
Athens bloomed on a poor rocky ledge while other Italian and Greek 
cities were so very much more favored by nature with suitable condi- 
tions for bringing forth a large population and material wealth. 


It is, however, possible to 
trace some of the essential 
qualities of a political and cul- 
tural place of leadership in 
Uppland as in the Roman 
Campagna and in Attica. 
The most important is, per- 
haps, its proximity to such 
shipping routes as must 
have been of the greatest im- 
portance in the early days 
of commercial navigation, 
namely navigable rivers and 
a coast line rich in sheltered 
bays and sounds. These con- 
stituted more comfortable 
means of communication be- 
tween the various tribes and 
settlements than the un- 
charted inland or the open sea 
coast. 

This situation is peculiarly 


typical of Uppland, and a == 


couple of thousand years ago, 
when the hegemony was 
founded, it was still more pro- 
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nounced, because at the time of the birth of Christ the water level in 
Lake Malaren and along the east coast of Uppland was fifteen meters 
higher than it is today. All the many bays were deeper and wider; 
shallow streams and other narrow waterways which today can hardly 
support a canoe were then perfectly navigable for the biggest vessels 
of that time, and parts which now are cultivated fields with occasional 
hills rising above the plains were then a lively pattern of skerries, 
stretching out in an uninterrupted archipelago from the middle of the 
present Uppland away to the Aland Islands in the Baltic Sea. Behind 
this open stretch which, however, is not wider than that the naked eye 
can look across it to the other shore, these skerries continued all the 
way to Finland. 

This veritable bridge, which served a primitive communication, has 
also for thousands of years given the Malaren Valley and especially its 
northern part, Uppland, an opportunity for far-flung connections east- 
ward. In fact, as far back as during the early Stone Age periods, some 
4,000 years ago, a lively intercourse existed between Uppland and Fin- 
land, as has been conclusively proved by archaeological finds. During 
the Bronze Age the products of the Malaren Valley found consumers 
far away in European Russia, and the unearthed objects are so many 
that one might even dare to speak of a Swedish—which means an 
Upplandish—settlement of Russia three thousand years ago. 

On the other hand, gorgeous ancient relics have shown that the 
Upplanders of that time already had reached the heights of contem- 
porary medieval culture and that they, to judge from many clear indi- 
cations, had developed an efficiency and an organization which per- 
mitted co-operative undertakings of great scope. 

The impressive burial mound at Haga, near Uppsala, filled with 
splendid bronze weapons and golden trinkets dating from about 1500 
B.C., gives us ample proofs of the existence of a high system of govern- 
ment with powerful leaders at the helm, as do the Mycenae “cupola 
graves” and the Egyptian rock tombs of the same era. In addition to 
this, southwestern Uppland can also show a group of rock carvings 
dating from the same time, scattered around the now insignificant 
stream of Orsundaan, which was once an important shipping lane. 

When the province first emerges from the prehistoric night, partly 
through sagas founded on ancient traditions about the blessed Ynglinga 
family, the sacred kings of Uppsala, and partly in the stories told by 
neighboring peoples of the Upplanders’ fights and conquests, we rec- 
ognize very much the same traits and characteristics which marked it 
in its earlier stages. In the center of Uppland, close by the broad river 
Fyris which is navigable to a great extent of its course, lies the seat of 
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the ancient kings, where chieftains, invested more with sacred than 
political power ruled over the united communities of the “uplands.” It 
is called Old Uppsala, and has been, since the year 500 a.p., visible from 
far and near due to the tremendous burial mounds which were raised 
to commemorate some Swede—probably some of the most remark- 
able monuments of their kind in the world. Here stood the common 
temple of all the Uppland tribes and their kin to the north, south, and 
west, jealously guarded by the sacred kings. From this spot eman- 
ated, sporadically at first but later on with force and determination, a 
desire to centralize the political power which was divided among the 
temporary leaders of the various communities and the chiefs of the 
ancient clans. The story of how the demoniac Uppsala King, Ingjald 
Illrade—in heart and spirit a true contemporary and friend of the 
Merovingians in France—crushed all the minor rulers in Uppland 
with trickery and vicious power is now considered to cover the most 
important phase of this centralization scheme, although the details 
belong to the common treasury of folklore. 

At the beginning of the year 800 Uppland possessed a city, Birka, 
which was important and well known to the north European trade. It 
was situated on the island of Bjork6n in Lake Mialaren not far from 
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where the Fyris River begins its 
course. On this spot, or close by 
it, the Uppland kings seem to 
have lived when the French 
monk Ansgarius arrived there 
as Christianity’s first official 
messenger to the Swedes. 
About 250 years later, how- 
ever, the Hamburg historian 
Adam of Bremen described 
what he had heard eye-witnesses 
vell him of the strange and gor- 
geous splendor of the heathen 
temple at Old Uppsala, which 
was the original place of wor- 
ship and goal of pilgrimages for 
all the Upplanders and many 
neighboring people. Here the 
most horrible sacrifices and 
orgies took place in the sacred ' 

grove, close by the burial Rune STONE in a MEApow aT VArRDSATRA 
mounds of the ancient kings. 

The time of the Vikings (800-1100) undoubtedly was of greater im- 
portance to Uppland and to its position of power and influence than 
we know today. At the beginning of this era, perhaps even earlier, a 
sort of State organization was formed which not only made it possible 
for the Uppsala king to exercise a certain authority over the “Svear” 
and ““Gétar”—in other words over the entire present Sweden with the 
exception of the southernmost provinces—but also to conduct an active 
foreign policy of considerable scope. Our rune stones show that the 
Swedes were participants in all the great ventures which, under the 
name of the Viking conquests, reshaped conditions in western Europe 
during these centuries. But Uppland and neighboring provinces were 
primarily the starting point for constant expansion toward the east. 
The ancient roads and routes, known for centuries, leading to and 
through the Baltic countries, were beginning to be used again. 
The “Rus,” who were bands of warriors and traders led by daring chief- 
tains, and who had organized the Slavs into the country “Russia,” and 
who, furthermore, played an important réle both as friends and foes 
of the proud Eastern Empire, were in fact Swedes, as has been proved 
to the great surprise of contemporary witnesses. The name derives from 
the term “Roslagen” or “the territory of the oarsmen,” still used along 
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the Uppland coast and skerries. That a lively contact existed between 
Uppland and the countries to the east is shown conclusively by the rune 
stones and the number of ancient objects found in the birch forests in 
Uppland as well as in Novgorod’s and Kiev’s earth, in fact as far 
south as the Black Sea. In Venice stands an antique marble lion which 
the Venetians once brought home from Piraeus, Athens’ old port city. 
This lion carries on it an inscription carved in typical runes and con- 
taining the names of Uppland men. So freely did the Upplanders ex- 
ercise their power in Piraeus during the time of the Vikings! 

But another era dawned. Old Uppsala temple fell for Christian 
hammers and axes. A few remains thereof have recently been discov- 
ered under the floor of the ancient granite church which succeeded it, 
and which for 150 years remained the seat of the Swedish archbishops. 
With the demolition of the temple even the memory of the old center’s 
glory and importance paled so completely that both the name Upp- 
sala and the bishop’s throne were transferred to the port city, a Swedish 
mile farther down the Fyris River. The seat of the kings had, however, 
been moved much earlier. 

The main city of the kings of the Christian mission time was Sig- 
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tuna, now an Uppland idyl at Lake Malaren, boasting gorgeous ruins 
of churches—strongholds of the new faith. Sigtuna had ursurped the 
place occupied by Birka as a trade center. At the end of 1100, when the 
Swedish power of expansion had somewhat abated, Sigtuna was in- 
vaded by the successors to the Vikings—and undoubtedly their kin— 
the fierce and still heathen Esthonians. At the middle of the thirteenth 
century, if not before, the narrow inlet to Lake Malaren in the south- 
eastern corner of Uppland was fortified, and Stockholm became the 
strongest fortress of the Svea Kings, although not for quite a while the 
country’s capital in the true sense of the word. The remains of Upp- 
land’s ancient hegemony still lived for long in ceremonies connected 
with the kings’ ascension to the throne. It was, however, the archbishop 
rather than the king who in fact had inherited the dominion over 
Uppland and its colonies, to which must be counted the greatest part 
of Norrland. For it was only with King Gustaf Vasa, who practised 
modern centralized principles of government, that the strong military 
power which the Uppsala bishop possessed was finally crushed. 

In fact, the day on which the old bishop’s castle, located where Upp- 
sala University now stands, was demolished and the present castle was 
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erected on a yet higher hill, can be regarded as the last day of the old 
Uppland independence and hegemony over the other Swedish prov- 
inces and their people. 

The present-day inhabitants of Uppland are neither extremely tall, 
powerful, nor handsome, but they vary in looks and temperament 
depending upon the economic and historical status of the different 
places in which they live. In the extreme east, where the coast is 
guarded by an archipelago which is broad to the south and gets 
thinner northward, wedged by thousands of bays and sounds and boast- 
ing a superabundance of granite rocks and unfertile earth, lives the 
“Rospigg’—direct descendant of the ancient Swedish invaders of 
Russia. He is both a sailor and a farmer. The farther out to sea he 
lives, the more meager becomes his farming, while his fishing and ship- 
ping increase in importance. These Viking scions are a hardy, well- 
built, deliberate, and shrewd race. Strong and unyielding spirits are 
not lacking; in fact, many of them could be turned into Vikings, if one’ 
could but remove from them the habit of humaneness and obedience to 
law which a thousand years of civilization has implanted. They sail the 
cold sea in rain and shine in their open home-made boats which only in 
later days have been fitted out with engines. But the old inhabitants of 
the islands still remember when the ships were equipped with but one 
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big mainsail, set crosswise, according to the manner in which the old 
Vikings used to rig their vessels. 

Inland, towards Milaren, the Uppland clay fields ofttimes reach 
right down to the lake. Here we find a number of stately mansions, im- 
bedded in the most smiling nature where oaks and wild roses flourish 
in a manner quite rare for these latitudes and where green fields every- 
where slope gently down to the clear water between the spruce-clad 
mountains. The most beautiful of these chateaux is the royal palace of 
Drottningholm, built at the end of the seventeenth century. 

The social intercourse between the city people and the landed 
gentry has set its stamp on the Upplander living in this part of the 
province. He has a softer disposition and is more easy to communicate 
with than the man from the coast. But then, he lives under other circum- 
stances and conditions; because farming does not require as much quick 
energy and courage as does fishing and sailing. The part of this popu- 
lation, however, that lives by working for other people is characterized 
by a less free and more proletarian spirit. 

The inner part of Uppland, from Malaren and northward a bit 
from Uppsala, is noted for its clay fields. But these are the remains of 
a sea bottom of what three or four thousand years ago used to be an 
archipelago. Between them rise untold larger or smaller “islands” and 
straight through the province, from north to south, are strung long 
hedges of boulders, mute tokens of the glaciers of the ice period. The 
plain, therefore, is nowhere unbroken. All over, the horizon is limited— 
whether near or far away—by spruce-crowned heights. And seen from 
Uppsala, these forests form a wide crescent around the entire north- 
ern skyline. 

On these plains are the old homesteads, near which we find bur- 
ial fields from the Viking days and perhaps even earlier eras, usu- 
ally small, low hills, surrounded by stone hedges which bear witness 
that many generations 
have cultivated these 
fields. Wherever the 
highway crosses a slope 
or a marsh or what once 
was a creek, we fre- 
quently discover rune 
stones, telling us of the 
farmer who, 900 years 
ago, built a bridge here. 
“God rest his soul,” the 
inscription says of the de- 
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InTERIOR OF ALNUNGE CHURCH WITH OLD PAINTINGS 


parted. The Uppland rune stones number nearly a thousand, and the 
province is the richest in these relics in the entire Teutonic world. The 
majority date from the eleventh century. In truth, these parts are 
filled with historic remains. Some of the small granite churches, 
often towerless but provided with a red-painted detached bell-tower of 
picturesque design, are 800 years old, though their naively gorgeous 
wall paintings often are of a later design, usually painted at the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

Here and there we find an ancient manor house, the center of which 
consists of a massive tower, or dungeon—as at Orbyhus, Vik and others 
—but which has been enlarged and beautified by the noblemen of the 
seventeenth century, Sweden’s era of world power. The castle of Sko- 
kloster, built entirely during this time, is a remarkable monument to 
Swedish taste, wealth, and love of luxury during the period after the 
Westphalian peace when Sweden received its share of the victors’ spoils 
at the end of the Thirty Years’ War. It is in the central part that Upp- 
sala is situated. Its ancient and beautiful cathedral from the end of the 
thirteenth century still remains, although, unfortunately, restored by 
hard and unsensitive hands during the last century. 
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The old university, dating from the fifteenth century, is still the most 
important seat of learning in the country and a fount of knowledge 
which the entire world reveres. One of its most industrious and respected 
teachers was, in his day, Carl Linnaeus, and in its library are preserved 
such treasures as the Ulfila Gothic Bible translation, beautifully 
printed by hand and known as the Codex Argenteus. Close by the Uni- 
versity, and once belonging to its staff of teachers, lives Archbishop 
Nathan Séderblom in the small but handsome house which belongs to 
his high post. He is, as everybody knows, a man of great force who has 
done much to place Uppsala of our days in a central position in the 
spiritual world. 

The northern part of Uppland is for the greatest part covered with 
spruce forests on meager sand bottom. The great north Swedish wood- 
land begins here, but it is not a deserted or virginal section. As early as 
in the Middle Ages the iron mines of Dannemora were worked, and 
around this and other mineral deposits an iron industry flowered in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which was large and important 
not only to Sweden but to all Europe. Skilled laborers were im- 
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ported from Belgium, and their descendants, the Walloons, have in 
many cases retained their family names and their southern looks. 

The big industries were of old not grouped in the cities but attached 
to the factory-mansions, the owners of which have striven to produce 
on their own ground charcoal, lumber, water power, and food for the 
workers. Many of these “home industries” formed large and important 
centers of manufacture. The majority of these have now been swal- 
lowed by modern world industries and are conducted by new and effi- 
cient methods. Others have forsaken the iron manufacture and turned 
to forestry and pulp making. But the ancient manor houses and the 


villages of the “home 
factories” still remain 
in the midst of the thou- 
sand-mile forests, consti- 
tuting charming idyls in 
the otherwise stark and 
stern north Uppland 
landscape. 

Such is, in broad out- 
line, Uppland, the cen- 
tral province of ancient 
Sweden. Its nature has 
certain traces of all the 
different provinces. Its 
population subsists on 
fishing and shipping, on 
farming and industry, 
and in the small but pros- 
perous cities on com- 
merce and trade. Its cul- 
ture contains something 
of the most valuable in 
Sweden. Its history is 
that of Sweden itself 
through many thousand 
years. Has not this pro- 
vince the right to be 
called “the heart of Swe- 
den’? 


Tue CaTHepRAL oF Uppsara. IN THE ForeGRrounD GusTA- 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE 


NATION AL, MUSEUM AT 
STOCKHOLM 


Notes by S1xtEN StROMBoM 
I. Gustav III and His Brothers, by Roslin 


Alexander Roslin was born in Malmé, Sweden, in 1718, and 
died in Paris, 1793. From a studio in Stockholm he came to Ger- 
many, where he was patronized by princes, and thence to Paris, 
where he was destined to win great fame. Some traces of foreign 
influence may be seen in his portraits, but on the whole he shows 
the cool, calm spirit of Swedish eighteenth century art. 

How different is not this painting from the usual stiff royal 
portraits of the day! Roslin has painted the young princes in an 
easy, everyday position. Gustav III, the Swedish King, looks up 
from his book in order to take part in the conversation of his 
brothers. Roslin’s interpretation has no great psychologic depth, 
but he has the gift of reproducing the liveliness of expression, the 
rhythm of movement, and the elegance of the costumes. 
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Great Grandfathers 
By Martz OLsen 


Dalecarlian Photographs by Kart LArKka 


tion to the book T'rader Horn, “When I met Trader Horn, he 

was already an old man, prepared to meet Death in the dumb 
way of the patient poor, life all unspoken in his breast like a saga un- 
sung.” One feels the same way about these great grandfathers of 
Dalecarlia. They too are walking silent and dignified on the brink of 
the grave, and only the twinkle in their eyes betrays the unsung sagas 
which will probably never be heard. 

Sometimes one wonders why artists never go out to these quaint 
country places to make a record of the faces of the older generation, 
for one will never see such surprising tufts of white hair sprout from 
cheeks and beneath chins, or such mild blue eyes and Falstaffian con- 
tours. And young writers should suspect these solemn grandfathers of 
keeping mental diaries, for sometimes their imaginations seem to take 
fire and blaze. 

The stamina of Dalecarlian men has been recorded in Swedish his- 
tory. We read of Swedish kings, whose country was all but occupied 
by foreign troops, seeking soldiers in Dalecarlia as a last resort; we 
note that the Dalecarlian men acted on no impulse, they always de- 
liberated, considered the cause, and then arose as one man to fight with 
a justified wrath. They were men living on the soil. Whenever. the 
fields failed to give a good harvest, they were poor, but they always 
found a way out. When the grain in their storehouses became low, they 
cut the bark of the pine trees, ground it, and mixed it with their flour. 
For eighty years these grandfathers have sown their grainevery spring, 
watched it grow, and reaped it, until now at ninety or over they are 
bent rheumatically forward, ready to die as they have lived in the atti- 
tude of plowing a field. They have no need of watches; they tell the 
time by the sun that moves over their head. Their weather bureau is 
the north wind. They respond to the mute intelligence of animals, and 
respect a man who can tell a truth in one sentence. They speak a char- 
acteristic so-called dialect; still, who knows/—mayhap their language 
bubbles up from the well of Swedish undefiled. 

These rustic old men have life written in their faces with unintelli- 
gible Viking runes, as if they had tried the wings of love and happiness 
to the utmost, and reverently bowed their heads to sorrow. Most of 
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Painting by Alewander Rostin 
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them have courted and won more than one woman, as the snow lay in 
masses outside the walls of their lumber cabins, or else in the twilight 
of a northern spring. Most of them have sung war marches to a grand- 
child or a great-grandchild reposing on their laps. And now Father 
Time is catching up with them. “It may happen in the spring, or per- 
haps next spring. . . . The night of the first of May was my father’s 
and his father’s night,” 
they will say, quite con- 

tentedly. 
Ryss Lars at one hun- 
dred looks as sturdy as a 
little bear, and he has al- 
most a_bear’s’ small, 
good-natured eyes. What 
is left of his white hair is 
clipped off straight, far 
under the ears. Not so 
very long ago he was seen 
in church every Sunday. 
He still signs the slips for 
his yearly pension, and 
he wrote the acknowl- 
edgments for congratu- 
lations received on his 
one-hundredth birthday. 
He will go out to chop 
the white birch wood 
very fine, and lay a fire 
in the open fireplace. 
“There is nothing more 
Ryss Lars, or SoOLLERON fr iendly than a good 
birchwood fire,” he says, 
and begins to stir a can 
of boiling tar. “Whenever I heat tar I always think of the fall of 1840, 
when Lavas Olov fell down from the roof of the church,” he continues 
deliberately. “The church roof had been reshingled, and two of our 
neighbors were painting it with tar. Lavas Olov had taken too large a 
swallow of the homebrew, and he was a little under the weather. He 
insisted, with his head cocked high in the air, that he was going up on 
the roof. His brother begged him not to. ‘Well, well,’ he answered 
cunningly, and climbed with swaying steps up the long ladder to the 
roof on the north side. A few minutes later his feet slipped in the tar, 
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and he fell. A man standing on the south side of the church heard a 
noise, and looking right through the church windows he could see him 
falling, head first. Lavas Olov knocked himself unconscious for the 
day, his mouth turned sideways, and there was a dent in the ground 
the size of a spadeful. He lived for many years after with his crooked 
mouth. The dent in the ground was covered with moss, and is still 
shown to prove howmuch 
a Dalecarlian man can 
stand.” The _ firelight 
flickers over Ryss Lars’ 
face, and he laughs good- 
naturedly, as he _ has 
laughed the greater part 
of these last hundred 
years. 

Krak Olov is the aris- 
tocrat. His lovely white 
hair flows like a mane 
around his moon-like 
face, and there are two 
eyes bright as stars al- 
ways shining and flicker- 
ing under the bushy eye- 
brows. A leader, politi- 
cian, and educator he 
looks ahead, and in his 
conservative way tries to 
do his best. “They have 
blackboards in our 
schools nowadays, but 
when I attended school Krix Oxov, or VAmuus 
we wrote our first A BC 
in a sand-pile,” he will say, amused at the progress of things. 

Skinner Mats, too, has a face framed with white locks. A pair of 
scholarly glasses always sit low on his nose, as if to soften the deter- 
mination of the underlip. Nevertheless, when he gets intensely inter- 
ested in something, he peers at the world above the artificial eyes. His 
Sundays always begin with the Saturday evening chimes; he has about 
him an air of reverence, and reads his Bible with the firm knowledge 
that between its pages lies the invisible key to heaven. He will peer at 
you over his glasses and say, “You know, it’s too bad the way they are 
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burying people just hit and miss, not caring to make sure that they all 
face the west. In the olden times they knew enough to bury everybody 
facing the west, so that on the Day of Resurrection they could arise 
together and face their God in the twilight of the setting sun. They 
could try their wings and then fly into heaven in an orderly way like 
a flock of wild geese.” Skinner Mats has order in his religion, as he has 
in his daily life. His mind works like a grandfather’s clock, while the 
upper lip tightens over the trembling determination of the lower one. 
Tomt Anders is a doubting Thomas. His nose and mouth have sunk 
together, until the ends of the nose and chin form a question mark. He 
claims that he has no belief, no religion, and still his fingers always 
fold themselves reverently for grace before and after his meal, of 
Dalecarlian pudding covered with milk in a round little wooden bowl. 
When he walks after the plow, his lips always move. A neighbor asked 
him once to whom he was talking, and added teasingly, “I believe that 
you are praying to my God, after all, to make sure that he will bless 
your crop.” And Tomt Anders answered sternly, “God, no... . I 
was just talking to him above.” Perhaps these men are nature wor- 
shippers in the truest sense of the word, because they know that they 
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receive their most essential gifts from mother Nature, and they go like 
children to the lap of Nature to sleep their last sleep. 

Marcus Goran’s wife died some time ago. The summer evening when 
she was to be buried the large clock in the church belfry sang with a 
new resonance. Even though there was a strange power in the clap- 
pings of the bell, it halted now and then like an old man. Many won- 
dered about the strange ringing. Usually only young men ventured 
up the steep stairs of the belfry to ring the bell. This night Marcus 
Goran stood there, tramping away while his hair spread like a glory 
around his determined face. Yes, he had felt as if he must ring the bell, 
in spite of the many years that had rolled over his gray head; yes, he 
had thought that she might like it, perhaps she would rest better, know- 
ing that he had rung the bells for her. 


This is but a hasty moonlight etching of our Dalecarlian great 
grandfathers. One feels tempted to read the character in their faces in 
the daylight, as one might peruse the pages of an old treasured book. 
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Stockholm’s New Public Library 


By Greta LinpER 


T IS well known that in the question 
| public libraries Scandinavia and 

Europe owe the United States a large 
debt of gratitude for many suggestions of 
far-reaching influence. Especially with re- 
gard to Sweden it should be noted that the 
library system in practice up to the pres- 
ent time was the result of the work of Dr. 
Valfrid Palmgren, who in 1907 visited the 
United States. When therefore, in 1918, a 
committee was appointed to decide on the 
question of a public library for Stock- 
holm, one of its most important duties was 
to send two representatives to America: 
Gunnar Asplund, who was also the archi- 
tect, and Fredrik Hjelmqvist, the first di- 
rector of the Library. Besides the new 
library system, which the current session 
of the Riksdag is working upon, this new 
Library is the most remarkable event in 
library undertakings within recent years, 


and it does not seem an exaggeration to 
say that, at the present time, there is no 
finer library building in Europe. 

The cornerstone was laid in 1924, and 
the library was opened to the public in 
April, 1928. It is, to a large degree, the 
gift of individuals, foremost among whom 
should be mentioned Knut Wallenberg, 
who has given something over one million 
kronor, or just about half the total cost. 

The accompanying pictures give some 
idea of the appearance of the building. 
The exterior has, undeniably, certain 
characteristics which relate it to the trend 
in modern architecture known as func- 
tionalism, while the lofty glass doors re- 
mind one of Egyptian architecture. The 
building proper has a symmetrical and 
mathematically severe simplicity; a high, 
round structure, with three somewhat 
lower rectangular wings. A contemplated 
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fourth wing for economic reasons could 
not be built. 

From the main entrance one comes first 
into a large corridor, decorated with re- 
liefs in black stucco. Three stairways lead 
to the various rooms in the building: two 
side stairs to the upper floor where re- 
search rooms are, while a stairway directly 
opposite the entrance leads to the central 
portion of the building, an immense, well- 
lighted room, 75 feet high and 91 feet in 
diameter. In one section of the wall is a 
row of small windows, which with their 
varying tints of daylight give the interior 
a warm and living glow, more satisfying 
than illumination by skylight, for example. 

The books themselves are the most im- 
portant decoration of the room. They are 
arranged partly in shelves extending from 
the floor, and partly in amphitheater-like 
galleries, this last arrangement, contrary 
to most projecting galleries, having the 
advantage of allowing the light to reach 
the shelves below. Above the galleries and 
opposite the row of windows stretches an 
unbroken wall, adding to the impression 
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of height. This room serves as the circu- 
lation room and open shelf section for 
Swedish as well as foreign fiction. 

On opposite sides of the corridor are 
two rooms, serving as reading rooms, and 
also containing non-fiction for card- 
holders and reference use. One room is de- 
voted to books essentially literary in type, 
while the other holds biography, geog- 
raphy, and books on natural history and 
technical subjects. The remaining rooms 
on this floor are a magazine room and re- 
search room. 

In order to continue our trip through 
the rooms set aside for the public, let us 
return to the ground floor, where, imme- 
diately within the entrance, a door opens 
upon two newspaper rooms, one reserved 
for the daily Stockholm papers, the other 
for other Swedish and foreign papers. 

The children’s department is likewise 
located on the ground floor, having its own 
entrance. It consists of two rooms, a 
large one with low shelves, divided into a 
lending section and a reference section, 
and a smaller room for older children. Be- 


Tue CircunaTion Room 
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Tue Fatry Tate Room 


sides this there is a charming little “fairy 


tale room” with fresco paintings depict- 
ing Hans Christian Andersen’s famous 
Ole Lukéje (in Swedish, John Blund) 
who, with a great red umbrella filled with 
all the fairy tales of the world, is de- 
scending to a sleeping boy. 

Also on the ground floor, directly under 
the main room and in direct communica- 
tion with it by means of an elevator, is a 
storage room for books, and space for a 
small book-bindery. 

The top floor is reserved for the per- 
sonnel of the library and for class rooms 
for working men and women, an important 
phase in the campaign for adult education 
and culture. A lunch room for the person- 
nel is also maintained on this floor. 

As regards the institution as such, there 
is no need of taking up space, especially 
as its administration is in so many respects 
similar to that of the United States. It 
may not be out of place to mention, how- 
ever, that Stockholm already had, before 


the present public library was organized, 
many smaller circulating libraries, all 
working toward the same goal, but these, 
now that the city has itself undertaken 
the work, will gradually become assimi- 
lated with the new library, which is build- 
ing up a branch system. At the present 
time there are fifteen branches, the num- 
ber increasing as time goes on. 

In conclusion, just a few figures—re- 
membering also that Stockholm’s popu- 
lation is calculated at about 475,000. The 
library contained on January 1, 1929, 
about 250,000 volumes, and at the same 
time there were 44,000 members. During 
the first year of the library’s activity 
(April, 1928 to March, 1929) the loans 
totalled 1,700,000. The expenses of the 
library were 630,000 kronor. These are 
figures which may not sound very impos- 
ing to American ears, but they have, at all 
events, far surpassed all hopes and expec- 
tations, and justify the most optimistic 
beliefs for the future. 
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U-S:A’ 


{| The present session of Con- 

gress will be one of the busi- 

_ m est of recent years, but there 
is no doubt that President Hoover’s chief 
concern is with the conference for the 
limitation of naval armaments now taking 
place in London. The President revealed 
his great interest in the conference before 
the departure of the American delegation 
when he declared that “The conclusions of 
the conference must be such as to give a 
sense of security and satisfaction to each 
of the nations. . . . We must go to Lon- 
don in a fine atmosphere of international 
good will, and it is the duty of our country 
to preserve that atmosphere so far as 
lies within our power.” {]It was appar- 
ent upon the reassembling of the Senate 
after the holiday recess that the debate on 
the tariff would have right of way over all 
other deliberations. The increase in the 
rate on wool products was carried in spite 
of opposition from the coalition of Demo- 
crat and insurgent Republican Senators. 
Attention was naturally centered on Sena- 
tor Grundy who, himself an owner of yarn 
mills, has labored unceasingly for the 
higher rate. He, however, abstained from 
voting on the question because of his di- 
rect financial interest. {| A stiff fight is 
expected over the sugar duties because of 
the assertion of certain Democratic Sen- 
ators that President Hoover had some 
time ago interested himself in obtaining a 
sliding scale of duties on this product. 
R. L. Purdon, sugar expert of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, had been asked by the 
President and Senator Smoot to work for 
such a scale, according to a document read 
on the floor of the Senate. { The Govern- 
ment is pleased with the reception given 
to former Senator Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey, on assuming office as Ambassador 
to France. It is declared on good author- 
ity that the new ambassador has already 


been able to bring about a more favorable 
attitude on the part of the French Gov- 
ernment with regard to the proposed tariff 
revision. {| The promotion of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd to the rank of rear-ad- 
miral on the retired list is considered a 
most fitting recognition of his exploits and 
of his services to science in the Antarctic. 
It was his flight to the North Pole which 
won for him the rank of commander and 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. It is 
just eighteen years since President Taft 
signed the Act of Congress promoting and 
retiring Peary with the rank and pay of 
rear-admiral. {|The American business 
world has been scanning carefully the an- 
nual report of Secretary Lamont of the 
Department of Commerce with the result 
that it is the general opinion that existing 
facts bear out what the report asserts re- 
garding a year of relative stability. A 
point emphasized by Secretary Lamont is 
that the high activity of business was ac- 
companied by no general upward trend in 
prices. {[In the opinion of the National 
Society of Penal Information the admin- 
istration of Federal and civil prisons 
should be removed from the control of the 
Department of Justice and placed under 
a separate bureau with a permanent head 
to insure a uniform and efficient prison 
policy. To aid the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Law Enforce- 
ment, an advisory committee has been ap- 
pointed, headed by Dr. Hastings H. Hart 
of New York. This Committee will co- 
operate with the National Commission in 


some of the intricate problems arising out 


of the present investigation. [Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia is heading a 
movement for the erection of a museum 
and memorial to the genius and humanity 
of Benjamin Franklin, to be built at a cost 
of $5,000,000. The City of Philadelphia 
has contributed a site on the Parkway 
valued at $3,000,000. {|The Pennsyl- 
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vania Society's Gold Medal was _ be- 
stowed this year on Henry Ford who, in 
the words of Charles M. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the society, was “the first man to 
promulgate the doctrine that for real pros- 
perity in this country, the working man 
should be prosperous.” {[In the realm of 
aviation the extension of the air mail 
routes from Miami to Buenos Aires con- 
stitutes one of several progressive steps. 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh made the 
initial trial trip covering 2,782 miles. The 
Pan-American Airways now has in opera- 
tion more than 13,000 miles of air routes 
over the territories of North and South 
American countries. 


|All the winners of this 

mi year’s Nobel Prizes, with the 
exception of Professor Chris- 

tian Eijkman of the University of 
Utrecht, Holland, were present in Stock- 
holm on December 10, the anniversary of 
the testator’s death, to receive their diplo- 
mas and checks. As usual, they were hon- 
ored with a public presentation in the 
Concert House and a subsequent banquet 
at the Grand Hotel. On both occasions 
there were addresses of welcome and con- 
gratulation. Thomas Mann, the German 
novelist who won the Literary Prize, was 
furthermore a guest at the weekly Rotary 
Club lunch and also at a special meeting 
of the German-Swedish Society, while the 
English prize winners were paid corre- 
sponding honors by the Anglo-Swedish 
organization. The winners of the science 
prizes then gave addresses before their 
professional colleagues. {['Ten days later 
the Swedish Academy held its annual fes- 
tival in the presence of the royal family 
and other distinguished guests. The me- 
morial address of the permanent secre- 
tary, Erik Axel Karlfeldt, was devoted to 
former members, born 150 years before, 
namely Archbishop Johan Olof Wallin, 
Sweden’s most eminent composer of 
hymns, and Jéns Jakob Berzelius, the 
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great chemist. Professor Otto von Frie- 
sen, the runologist, was then introduced as 
a new member, and according to custom he 
delivered an address on his predecessor in 
Chair 9, the late Professor Esaias Teg- 
nér. Dr. Karlfeldt announced that no lit- 
erary prize would be awarded for the 
year, but that the annual “Karl Johan 
Prize” had been given to Professor Al- 
bert Nilsson of Lund University for his 
critical work on the Age of Romanticism, 
and the Bellman Prize, donated by the 
artist Anders Zorn, and worth 10,000 
kronor, had been awarded to Albert Eng- 
strom, the humorous artist and writer, 
who is himself a member of the Academy. 
The annual medal for the year had been 
designed in honor of the philosopher, 
Christoffer Jakob Bostrém. {The Bratt 
liquor system was attacked in a sensa- 
tional address at Gefle by a member of the 
Riksdag and a leader of the Social-Demo- 
cratic group, Adolv Olsson. He advocated 
a return to a less restricted sale of alco- 
holic beverages, but with higher taxation, 
or a method similar to the Danish. The 
address was regarded as a forewarning 
of political debates in the Riksdag. He 
also advocated better control over con- 
firmed alcoholists. [Professor Oscar 
Bjérck, a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts and a teacher as well as a practitioner 
of the art of portrait painting, died in 
Stockholm. Emill Hillberg, a veteran 
Stockholm actor, also died in December. 
Another notable death was that of Mrs. 
Ebba Lindman, mother of Premier Arvid 
Lindman, at the age of 102. {[ Swedish 
archaeologists, working in Cyprus, have 
announced the finding of a temple site 
from the sixth century B.c., containing 
hundreds of terra cotta statuettes and 
about fifty statues of more than natural 
size. The leaders of the expedition are 
Einar Gjerstad and Erik Sjoqvist. {A 
gift of 40,000 kronor to the Natural 


Scenery Conservation Society from Miss 
Pripp of Gothenburg has been announced, 
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as well as one of 100,000 to the Swedish 
Medical Society under the will of the late 
Professor Johan Edgren, while Dr. Albin 
Dalén, a Stockholm eye specialist and 
brother of Gustaf Dalén, the inventor of 
the automatic lighthouses, gave 10,000 
kronor to the Swedish Society for the 
Blind. {| Industrial exhibitions were an- 
nounced for 1930 at Vernamo and Tranas 
in Smaland, and at Karlskrona in Ble- 
kinge, in addition to the Stockholm Expo- 
sition of Decorative Arts and Crafts. 
During the Stockholm Exposition the 
works of Zorn, Carl Larsson, and Lilje- 
fors will be shown at the Liljevalch Gal- 
lery. {/The Persian government has ob- 
tained the consent of the Swedish for the 
employment of three additional Swedish 
officers for the training of a native gen- 
darmerie. {[The fund collected for the 


repatriated inhabitants of Gammalsvensk- 
by in Russia was announced as likely to 
exceed 1,000,000 kronor. {] Ownership of 
the Grand Hotel in Stockholm has been 
transferred from the Liquor Monopoly to 


a private syndicate. The same manage- 
ment will continue. [The Rottneros 
Manor House in Vermland, famous as 
“Ekeby” in Selma Lagerléf’s stories, has 
been destroyed by fire. Many valuable 
contents were lost. {[The Arsta Bridge, 
the longest steel and concrete span in 
Sweden, was opened for service by the 
King. It will shorten the approach to 
Stockholm from the south. {[ The relay of 
American radio programs direct to 
Sweden has been announced for the New 


Br] NORWAY 


{| The approaching festivities 

at Trondhjem in connection 

ay With the nine-hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of King Olav in- 
spire vivid interest all over Norway, 
reaching out even to the numerous Nor- 
wegian population in the United States. 
At the dedication of the reconstructed 
ancient and magnificent Cathedral on 
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July 29, 1930, the renowned choir from 
St. Olaf College will sing, coming all the 
way from Northfield, Minnesota, to 
Trondhjem for that purpose. A series of 
exhibitions are being arranged for, cov- 
ering a wide field of interest. There will 
be an historical exhibition to illustrate 
various events in the history of the 
kingdom. Then there will be the Olav 
Jubilee Exhibition, which will show the 
central position occupied by King Olav in 
the history of Norway and his importance 
to north-European civilization. There 
will also be an exhibition of modern art, 
and a national fisheries exposition, be- 
sides a special branch showing Norwe- 
gian industrial development up to 1930. 
{The Norwegian Government has now 
approved the Christian Michelsen Foun- 
dation in Bergen. A fund of 5,500,000 
kroner serves as the basis of this Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Science and 
Intellectual Freedom. The directors are 
Professor Helland Hansen, Mentz Ander- 
sen, and Dr. Gunnar Boe. Professor Fridt- 
jof Nansen has been appointed consult- 
ing member of the board of directors by 
the Government. Outstanding scientists 
and intellectual leaders, both Norwegian 
and foreign, will be enlisted by the Chris- 
tian Michelsen Foundation at salaries 
twice as large as current professors’ sal- 
aries. {[A group of distinguished Eng- 
lishmen, headed by Lord Robert Cecil, 
have started a subscription towards a 
fund to be used for the restoration of 
Fridtjof Nansen’s famous polar ship 
Fram, which for many years has been 
idle at anchor at Sandefjord. The motive 
of the subscription is an English wish to 
honor Dr. Nansen for his work for world 
peace. [Norwegian groundwood pro- 
ducers are expected to benefit from the 
increased newsprint output in Great 
Britain. Although the contemplated new 
production in Great Britain may have 
serious consequences for Scandinavian 
newsprint producers, the mechanical pulp 
industry in these countries should benefit 
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considerably. Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land supply practically all the mechanical 
pulp used in British mills. An increase of 
100,000 tons in the production of news- 
print means a corresponding increase in 
the consumption of mechanical pulp. {[A 
“Norwegian Week” will be arranged in 
Stockholm in the first part of February. 
The purpose of this Norwegian “show” 
in the Swedish capital is to let the Swed- 
ish public get a general view of modern 
Norwegian culture. Prominent Norwe- 
gians will lecture on science, art, and in- 
dustries, and actors from the National 
Theater at Oslo will present a play; the 
Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra will give 
several concerts. {{ The Norwegian Stor- 


ting’s Nobel Peace Prize Committee de- 
cided to withhold the prize for this year 
and for 1928 as well. The decision came 
somewhat unexpectedly, as several can- 
didates had been mentioned as likely win- 


ners of the coveted prize, among them 
former Secretary of State Frank Kellogg 
and Archbishop Nathan Séderblom. 
{] The Whaling Association of Norway has 
sold 1,600,000 barrels of whale oil to 
Lever Brothers and to the Norwegian 
firm De-No-Fa at a price totaling 120,- 
000,000 kroner. Besides this, the Ameri- 
can firm Procter and Gamble has con- 
tracted for a considerable amount of oil. 
The whaling ships are expected to reach 
America and Europe early next spring. 
{] Norway has erected a huge new wireless 
station at Jeléen near the town of Moss. 
All correspondence with the United States 
will be handled through this station, 
which was inaugurated January 1, 1930. 
The wave length is 15 meters by day and 
30 meters by night. [Store Norske 
Spitsbergen Coal Co. reports that its 
mines on Svalbard (Spitsbergen) have 
yielded 190,000 tons of coal last year. 
There are 439 men employed in the mines. 
Prospects warrant an increase in produc- 
tion next year. 
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DENMARK 


{| Whatever the new year may 

have in store, the political 

outlook does not at present 
promise an early solution of the problem 
of law reform which the Stauning Gov- 
ernment desires to make one of the main 
achievements of its régime. While the 
Social-Democrats on the one hand sup- 
port the administration, the Conservatives 
and the Left party are as much as ever in 
opposition, and maintain a stubborn ad- 
herence to their policies. It is causing sur- 
prise that former Premier Madsen-Myg- 
dal, who when he was at the head of the 
Government favored the parcelling out of 
land to farm workers, now has set himself 
in opposition to the law for that purpose 
fathered by the present Social-Demo- 
cratic Government. {| Then there is the 
disarmament proposal which, like Banco’s 
ghost, will not down. In the Folketing, 
members of the Conservative party pro- 
pounded nineteen questions to the Min- 
ister of Defense, and criticism was di- 
rected especially against the alleged total 
neglect of the aviation arm and the train- 
ing of aviators in the country’s service. All 
in all, it does not appear that the Staun- 
ing cabinet will have any easier sailing 
in 1930 than during the past year. {[ Turn- 
ing from political controversy to industry 
and trade, co-operation is much more in 
evidence, and there is little of dissent 
from what Minister of Commerce Hauge 
proposes in order to safeguard the in- 
vestors’ money. It is proposed, for in- 
stance, to strengthen the law concerning 
stock companies, so that no director oF 
other person directly concerned with the 
management of a stock company shall be 
permitted to speculate in the shares of 
such company. Other regulations are pro- 
vided in the proposed law which will make 
it more difficult for such situations to arise 
as recently brought disaster to a number 
of Danish industrial concerns. {At last 
there seems to be some promise that the 
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changes long discussed with regard to 
the status of the Royal Theater will be- 
come effective. Social Minister Borgbjerg 
favors making the theater into an institu- 
tion where a “double scene” will take care 
of plays, operas, and ballets under the di- 
rection of a commission of three appointed 
by the Social Minister. The national treas- 
ury will assist the theater to the extent 
of 1,000,000 kroner. Besides there is the 
annual subsidy of 750,000 kroner, good 
for five years. {| This is Iceland’s year, 
and with the Millennial celebration draw- 
ing near, increased interest is shown in all 
that concerns the country. One of the im- 
portant events in that connection will be 
the Scandinavian Students’ Congress 
which will meet in Reykjavik. Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish stu- 
dent organizations will sail from Copen- 
hagen on the S.S. Hellig Olav of the 
Scandinavian American Line. {] Denmark 
is finally waking up to the fact that not 
enough has been done in past years to 
draw the tourist crowd, as compared with 
what the neighboring countries have been 
doing. At a meeting of the Tourist Asso- 
ciation, presided over by Kammerherre 
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Clan, it was argued that the hotels to a 
great extent needed to be modernized, that 
the restaurant tax should be reduced, and 
that a campaign of publicity outside the 
country was necessary. It was also sug- 
gested that longer school vacations would 
be an advantage. Danish-Americans are 
arranging a party of 1200 which will visit 
Denmark this summer under the auspices 
of the Dania Society of Chicago and 
Union Harmonien of the same city. A 
great welcome is being prepared for these 
home-comers. They will be present at the 
usual Fourth of July celebration at Re- 
bild Park, where this year a block-house 
built exclusively of American timber will 
be dedicated. {| One of the greetings that 
Valdemar Poulsen treasured highly on his 
sixtieth birthday was from his fellow-in- 
ventor Marconi who, from the yacht 
Elektra then in the Mediterranean, sent 
him a message saying that Poulsen’s la- 
bors “in the domain of radiography were 
known and valued by scientists and in- 
ventors the world over.’’ Another congrat- 
ulatory message came from the world- 
famous German radio technician, Count 
von Arco. 


Sonja Henie’s American Debut 


gian, three times world champion as 

a fancy skater, made her American 
début before an audience of 14,000 in a 
benefit to the New York Music Week As- 
sociation at Madison Square Garden Jan- 
uary sixth, in an ice skating carnival en- 
titled “In the Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
The carnival, of which C. Stanley 
Mitchell was general chairman, had been 
arranged under the sponsorship of Gov- 


GS HENIE, the young Norwe- 


ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt; Halvard H. 
Bachke, Norwegian Minister at Washing- 
ton; Mayor James J. Walker, and Wil- 
helm Morgenstierne, Norwegian Consul- 
General. Norwegian colors decorated a 
special section of the garden occupied by 
Norwegian officials and Sonja’s many 
countrymen residing in Greater New 
York, 

The large arena was encircled with fir 
trees and artificial rocks to take on the 
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Sonya HENIE 


semblance of a frozen Norwegian fjord. 


Incidental music for the occasion was ren- 
dered by three hundred and fifty singers 
from Norwegian choruses of Brooklyn and 
an orchestra of sixty pieces conducted by 
Ole Windingstad, who acquitted himself 
of the task in his fine musicianly manner. 

The first part of the program, “Twelfth 
Night Carnival,” gave wide scope for 
beautiful costumes, fanciful and _ pictur- 
esque, and in brilliant colors. The revels 


included fancy skating exhibitions by re- 


nowned champions, as well as many 
dances and much ensemble skating. 

The second half of the evening’s enter- 
tainment was a Norse pageant devised by 
Miss Isabel Lowden, director of the New 
York Music Week Association, assisted 
by Mr. Ben Blessum, manager of the Nor- 
wegian Government Railways Travel Bu- 
reau in New York. It began with a ballet 
entitled “Daughters of the Northern 
Lights,” effectively costumed in gleaming 
gold and deep orange. Then followed the 
main theme of the pageant, the love story 
of Princess Sonja and Prince Sigurd, and 
Atle the Viking’s attempt to steal the prin- 
cess and carry her off in his ship. A spir- 
ited battle between the warriors took place 
as they surged back and forth across the 
ice with wild shouting and much brand- 
ishing of swords. The viking ship, with 
figureheads on high prows and striped 
square sail, had sailed the full length of 
the arena and then slowly glided away 
through the flames. 

The seventeen-year-old Sonja Henie 
was enthusiastically welcomed when she 
made her entry as the princess in gleam- 
ing cloth of gold. Her exquisite skating 
and masterly execution of spins and diffi- 
cult dance steps, always the embodiment 
of grace, easily justified her title as “Pav- 
lova of the Ice.”’ Her part in the program 
seemed all too brief. The stirring strains 
of “The Ride of the Walkiire” and “The 
Magic Fire Music’ fitted in admirably in 
the musical accompaniment to the pageant. 

The viking ship, after the Gokstad 
model, had been designed and executed 
by Andreas Baardsen. From his Brooklyn 
studio were also the costumes worn by 
the goodly bands of warriors, who made 
a striking and impressive picture in their 
coats of mail, and thongs of red leather 
wrapped about their legs, their bright 
metal helmets, embossed shields, and shin- 
ing swords. 
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Exhibition of American Art 
The Exhibition of American Painting 


and Architecture which the Foundation is 
sending to Sweden sails on the freighter 
Sparreholm of the Swedish-American 
Line on February 8, and will be trans- 
ported to Stockholm directly by water. 
Mr. George William Eggers of the Wor- 
cester Museum of Art, who is director of 
the exhibition, will accompany it and will 
deliver a series of lectures in connection 
with it while in Stockholm. His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince of Sweden 
will formally open the exhibition in the 
Royal Academy of Art on March 1. 

Never before has such an array of 
American artistic talent visited northern 
Europe, and there is no doubt that the 
work of the most eminent American artists 
and architects will make a profound im- 
pression on all who see it. 


Vigeland’s Glass 
During the month of January there 


were on view in the Library of the Foun- 
dation, five superb panels of stained glass 
by the Norwegian master, Emanuel Vige- 
land. The panels, all of which portray 
biblical subjects, were entered together 
with other works of Mr. Vigeland in the 





show of the Architectural League of New 
York, held in the building of the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th 
Street. They will be on view until March 2. 

This is the first time that any of Mr. 
Vigeland’s glass has been shown in the 
United States, although it has long been 
recognized as the finest modern glass 
made in Europe. The greatest monument 
to his genius is the Oscar Church in Stock- 
holm in which all of the windows came 
from his hand. One of the many admirers 
of Mr. Vigeland’s glass is His Excellency 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador to 
the United States, who has written enthu- 
siastically about it to the Secretary of the 
Foundation. 

Mr. Vigeland’s personal representative 
in the United States is his son, who was 
expected to arrive here on January 20. 


Editorial Comment 
Editorial Comment on the Foundation 


and its work continues to come in; the fol- 
lowing is quoted from the New York 
Tribune of December 24, which, in an 
editorial entitled “Traditions of Europe” 
said: “Few will regret and many will re- 
joice at the increasing activity of such or- 
ganizations as the American-Scandinavian 
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Foundation, the Alliance Frangaise, the 
Japan Society, and the Hispanic Society. 
These organizations assist America to un- 
derstand the cultural heritages of the 
countries with which they deal, and it is 
fitting and proper that they should appeal 
to those naturalized Americans or sons of 
naturalized Americans who take an ances- 
tral pride in such traditions. But it is an- 
other matter when apparently similar 
organizations bring with them to America 
the political quarrels of their own coun- 
tries, and the announcement that the Fas- 
cist League of North America will dis- 
solve on December 31 seems to be a wise 
recognition of that difference.” 

The Rochester American of December 
18 quoted an article from the Review of 
December 1928, on the art of Emanuel 
Vigeland. It is interesting to note that 
the press is becoming aware of this ar- 
tist’s work just as his first exhibition in 
America opens. 


Fellows’ Publications 

Recent publications by former Fellows 
which have been received at the Library 
of the Foundation are several scientific 
pamphlets by Dr. Otto L. Mohr, professor 
at the Anatomical Institute of Oslo. Dr. 
Mohr was a Fellow for the academic year 
1917-1918. The Library has also received 
a pamphlet entitled Subsoil as a Factor in 
Drainage Design by Sven A. Norling, a 
prominent consulting engineer of Excel- 
sior, Minnesota, who was a Fellow for the 
year 1920-1921. 


Accessions to the Library 

A welcome addition to the shelves of 
the Foundation Library was a package of 
books recently received from Professor 
Johnny Roosval, Director of the Zorn In- 
stitute in Stockholm. Professor Roosval 
was Exchange Lecturer from Sweden in 
1928-1929 and last winter had a most suc- 
cessful lecture tour in this country. The 
books received are by Professor Roosval 
himself and are all on subjects connected 
with art. 
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Prominent Visitors 

Among the interesting persons who 
visited the Foundation offices during the 
month of December were: former Gover- 
nor Ragnvald Nestos of North Dakota; 
Carl Milles, the noted Swedish sculptor; 
and Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins 
College at Winter Park, Florida, and one 
of the Trustees of the Foundation. 


The Kungsholm Party 

On the evening of December 17 a most 
enjoyable dinner-dance was held on board 
the M.S. Kungsholm of the Swedish 
American Line. The party was for the 
benefit of the Fellowship which is donated 
annually by the New York Chapter of the 
Foundation, and was a success in every 
way. The Social Committee is to be con- 
gratulated on its achievement. 


The Club Night 

The usual monthly Club Night of the 
New York Chapter was held at the Hotel 
Plaza on the evening of Friday, January 
8. The hostesses of the evening were 
Mrs. J. P. Breivogel and Mrs. H. C. 
Cronemeyer, who arranged a _ pleasant 
evening of cards and dancing. 


Scandinavian American Art Exhibition 
in Chicago 

Under the auspices of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Foundation, the Scandi- 
navian American Art Exhibition opened 
at the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club in 
Chicago on December 1, and ran until 
December 10. The exhibition was opened 
by the Honorable Rufus Dawes, and in it 
were included about two hundred entries 
by Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, and 
Finnish artists. 


The Scandinavian Forum 
The Scandinavian Forum of Boston 


held a Christmas party at Phillips Brooks 
House, Harvard University, on the even- 
ing of December 27. About sixty mem- 
bers were present, and a delightful pro- 
gram of entertainment suitable to the 
season was arranged by the committee in 
charge. 

















NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Knud Rasmussen Proposes International 
Collaboration for Studying the Eskimos 


In a lecture before the Royal Danish 
Geographical Society, Knud Rasmussen, 
the eminent arctic explorer, called atten- 
tion to the cultural parallels existing be- 
tween Europe’s Ice Age and the present 
day Eskimos. He made the proposal that 
an international collaboration be arranged 
for exploring and studying the arctic re- 
gions and peoples, with the definite pur- 
pose of determining their possible direct 
connection with the Ice Age. 

Dr. Rasmussen has submitted his plans 
to the Danish Foreign Office. Aside from 
the Scandinavian countries, Russia, 
Japan, China, Canada, and Alaska are 
considered as having an interest in the 
project, which is being extensively dis- 
cussed in the Northern press. Norway has 
already done some valuable investigating 
in this field through the Institute of Com- 
parative Research in Human Culture in 
Oslo, within the scope of whose activities 
the new proposal falls. 


Milles Joins the Cranbrook Foundation 
The founder of the Cranbrook Founda- 
tion at Birmingham, Michigan, George C. 
Booth, owner of the Detroit News, has 
succeeded in persuading the Swedish 
sculptor, Carl Milles, to join the artists 
already associated with the foundation. 
A residence and a large studio are to be 
built for him according to plans approved 
by the sculptor, in order that he may feel 
at home in his new surroundings. He ex- 
pects to live there several months of the 
year, devoting himself to creative work. 
The foundation’s beautiful complex of 
buildings, totalling in cost and equipment 
approximately 12,000,000, have all been 
designed by Professor Eliel Saarinen, the 
noted Finnish architect, who is also the 
head of the school of architecture. This 
year the former director of the Friends of 


NORTHERN 


LIGHTS 





Tue CraNnsrook ScHOOL 
Eliel Saarinen, Architect 


Handiwork (Handarbetets vanner) in 
Stockholm, Maja Anderson, is to take 
charge of the school of weaving. Another 
Swede, John Berglund, is chief of the car- 
pentry division of the furniture depart- 
ment. 


American Institute of Swedish Arts, 
Literature, and Science 


To the recently incorporated American 
Institute of Swedish Arts, Literature, and 
Science, Mr. and Mrs. Swan J. Turnblad 
and their daughter, Lillian Z. Turnblad, 
have made a donation that assures the 
successful prosecution of the Institute’s 
aims. They have given to it their mansion 
in Minneapolis, also Svenska Amerikan- 
ska Posten, with its building and the plot 
on which it stands. The only conditions at- 
tached to the gifts are that they shall be 
used exclusively to further the Institute’s 
work, and that the new organization’s ar- 
ticles of incorporation and by-laws shall 
be approved by Mr. Turnblad. 

The general aim of the corporation as 
set forth in the articles, is “to establish 
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and maintain an Institute for the sole pur- 
pose of education as herein authorized; 
to provide for lectures, art galleries, mu- 
seums, exhibitions, concerts, and publica- 
tions calculated directly or indirectly to 
advance instruction in and knowledge of 
Swedish arts, literature, and science.” 
The Crown Prince of Sweden has ac- 
cepted the invitation to become the patron 
of the Institute. Its president is Swan J. 
Turnblad; first vice-president, Wollmar 
Bostrém, Swedish minister to the United 
States; second vice-president, Charles S. 
Peterson; third vice-president, Mike 


Holm; secretary, Gustaf Lindquist; treas- 
urer, Edgar L. Mattson. 


A Gift to Luther College Library 

Professor Haldor Hanson, who died in 
Chicago last December, willed his large 
collection of Norwegian-American litera- 
ture to the library of Luther College in 
Decorah, Iowa. He was a graduate of the 
college and later came back to it as 
teacher and director of music. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and the college’s 
fine museum owes its inception and much 
of its growth to his labor. His book col- 
lection, which consists of from four to six 
thousand volumes, some of them extremely 
rare, is to be kept together, and be known 
as the Haldor Hanson Collection. 


Sweden Abolishes Visas 

The Swedish Foreign Office has an- 
nounced that after January first consular 
visas will not be required for American 
citizens going to Sweden. This will un- 
doubtedly increase the exchange of visi- 
tors between the two countries. 


Professor Richard Beck 

Professor Richard Beck of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota has been elected pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian languages and 
Head of the Department at the University 
of North Dakota. 
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HISTORY 


History of Sweden. By Carl Hallendorf 
and Adolf Schuck. With Illustrations. Stock- 
holm: C. EF. Fritze. 1929. 


A good general history of Sweden has long 
been wanting in English, and this book, writ- 
ten jointly by Professor Hallendorf and 
Professor Schiick, to a large extent fills this 
need. A foreword for the American reader 
has been written by Nathan Séderblom, Arch- 
bishop of Sweden. The book is divided into 
eleven chapters corresponding to eleven 
periods of Swedish history and also has an 
appendix entitled The Sweden of Today. 

The earlier periods of Swedish history are 
outlined in a rather sketchy way, and the 
authors expect a good deal to be taken for 
granted by the ordinary reader. Particularly 
good, however, are the chapters devoted to 
the story of Gustavus Vasa and his successors, 
and to the rise and decline of Sweden’s Baltic 
empire. These were the grand days of Swedish 
influence when Europe echoed to the tread of 
Swedish infantry, and the names of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII were household 
words. The evaluation of Charles XII’s char- 
acter and of his work is done with excellent 
historical perspective and impartiality and 
should prove a valuable addition to the already 
existing literature dealing with this romantic 
figure. 

The Constitutional growth is traced with con- 
siderable clarity and accuracy, and_ the 
appendix contains an enlightening summary of 
the political situation in Sweden today, em- 
phasizing especially the position of the Crown. 
The appendix, like the first chapters of the 
book, is unfortunately far too short, is writ- 
ten in a rather journalistic style, and does not 
form an integral part of the story. It would 
have been better to have omitted it entirely 
or else to have enlarged it to proper propor- 
tions. 

With a number of obvious shortcomings, 
this history still should be recommended to 
the general reader as an introduction to more 
detailed study. It is written in a simple and 
restrained style, and Mrs. Lajla Yapp is to 
be commended for her able translation into 
English. On this account the American reader 
will have no difficulty in focusing his attention 
and will find that the romance of Swedish 
history is worth more than a cursory inspec- 
tion. 


N.A. 
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Fond of This Cod Liver Oil” 


Those are the words of a father in whose home 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is used. 


You may now change some of your ideas 
about cod liver oil. You may use cod liver oil 
itself and enjoy all its health benefits instead 
of resorting to various preparations made up 
to disguise that “fishy” taste. There is one cod 
liver oil without the slightest objectionable 
odor or taste. It is pure, wholesome and 
wonderfully rich in health-giving power—you 
can take it with the greatest ease. 

The name is “Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil.” 
It is taken from codfish in Norway by a 
special process originated by Peter Moller, 
high authority on the subject. 

Moller discovered that the delicate oil taken 
from the livers of codfish absorbs oxygen from 
the air. The oxygen combines with certain 
elements in the oil and forms compounds. It 
is these compounds, found in ordinary cod 
liver oil, that give it the taste and odor that 
make you say, “I can’t take cod liver oil.” 

Moller’s own process keeps air away from 
the oil during the entire course of production. 





MOUTH WASH 







STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. 
199-141 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 





TRADE NOTES 


SwepDEN’s Propuction or Exectric ENERGY 

The Royal Swedish Board of Trade has issued a 
report, written by Viking Kiallstrém, which shows 
the tremendous growth during the last fifteen 
years of the production of electric energy in that 
country. This has come about as a result of the 
utilization of the many waterfalls and rivers, and 
has been of vast benefit to Sweden’s industries. 
More than 50 per cent of the Swedish farms are 
also electrified. The production of this electric 
energy increased from 1,449,000,000 kilowatt hours 
in 1913 to 4,410,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1928. The 
total income from the sale of electric power in 
1928 was 126,000,000 kronor. Of Sweden’s resources 
of water power amounting to between 4,000,000 
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Then the oil is immediately bottled. The bottle 
you buy of your druggist was filled and sealed 
at Peter Moller’s establishment in Norway. 
Another great advantage of Moller’s process 
is that the oil contains its full vitamine 
strength. As any physician will tell you, pure 
cod liver oil is a rich source of vitamines. 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil will be a 
revelation to you. Your children will take it 
without complaint. It is well known that gen- 
uine cod liver oil is one of the world’s greatest 
food tonics. If you or any member of your 
family need a health-building, strength-giving 
tonic, here is one endorsed by highest medical 
authorities. If you will be certain to get Peter 
Moller’s, you will have cod liver oil you can 
take with comfort and satisfaction. Be sure 
to ask your druggist for “Peter Moller’s Cod 
Liver Oil.” If he has none in stock, ask him to 
order it for you. It is worth waiting for. 
Schieffelin & Co., 16-26 Cooper Square, New 
York City. Distributors for the United States. 
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and 6,000,000 horsepowers, only about 1,300,000 
horsepowers are today utilized. 





Suate Orr Propuction a New SwepisH [INDUSTRY 

Sweden looks to the production of shale oil in 
that country as a possible substitution for petro- 
leum, especially where it concerns the Swedish 
navy in the eventuality of war or blockade, when 
no such fuel could be brought in. Sven V. Bergh, 4 
Swedish engineer, has for two years exploited the 
shale deposits in Vestergétland where two to three 
tons of fuel oil can be extracted from 60 tons of 
shale at a very low cost. Experiments with this fuel 
by the navy destroyer Nordenskéld proved em 
nently satisfactory. A by-product of shale oil is 4 
valuable gas. 
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both American and Scandinavian 
should advertise in this magazine. 


Our readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic look in the REVIEW 
for travel information. 


Write us for rates 
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to us and we will have them bound for you 
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Title-page and Index for 1929, now ready, 
sent to subscribers upon request. 
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VISBY 


Aa SS at Sweden’s beaches 
4 —fun and recreation in a new 

clime. There is warm, snow- 
white sand at Visby, with the roses 
covered, crumbling walls and towers 
of the mediaeval city as alovely back« 
ground. Outside Stockholm among 
sprucesclad islands lies Saltsjsbaden, 
with surfing and yachting; gay, 
fashionable, modern. On the western 
coast near Gothenburg, are the sun= 
baked rocks of Saro, Sweden's tennis 
center: Lysekil and Marstrand, whose 
salty, health-siving waters are dotted 
with gleaming pleasure craft. In the 
south is the wide, cosmopolitan beach 
of smart Falsterbo, summer play= 
ground of the sophisticates; and 
Bastad, charming and elegant, with 
its famous golf course and tennis 
courts. The coast abounds in rustic 
and picturesque fishing hamlets and 
artists’ colonies for those who desire 
“the simple life.” 
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vu the Cathedral of ancient Trondhjem, in 
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ay , SSS 7] gcoth anniversary of the introduction of 
hg Christianity into Norway by St. Olav. There 
will be a jubilee cantata, concerts, historical 
exhibits, and national musical and athletic 
events—enjoy, too, the wonders of the 
fjords, the mountain plateaus, the Eastern 
lake country, the wild northerly coasts, the 
fine forests, and the enthralling cities. 
Every place is accessible by splendid trans- 
portation, the hotels are excellent and prices 
are extremely moderate. 
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As the hub of a wheel 
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of Liverpool, England 
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INSURANCE NOTES 

SCANDINAVIAN Lioyp To Pay 
Creprrors 50 Per Cent 

The Reinsurance company, Scandinavian Lloyd, 
went into liquidation two years ago. At a recent 
meeting of the liquidating committee and interests 
representing the creditors, it developed that the 
company was in a position to pay 50 per cent 0” 
its indebtedness. 
GoLvEN JUBILEE OF BERGEN 
Marine INsuRANCF ‘OMPANY 

In 1879 a number of leading shipping men ot 
Bergen invited the « ‘izens of that town to become 
interested in a marire insurance company that 
would cater especio’ he growing importance 
of that Norwegiai .,urt. In a simple but dig- 
nified way the company recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its existence. Bergen’s posi- 
tion as a shipping point may be gathered from 
fact that as far back as 1877, of the total No. 
wegian steamship fleet of 46,869 tons, and valuec 
at 19,000,000 kroner, that city was credited with 
22,621 tons, at a value of 9,000,000 kroner. 
Danisu Meat Packine I~TeEREsTS 
Orcanizr Fire Insurance Company 

Beginning with January 1930 the Danish C0- 
operative packing interests, composed of fifty com- 
panies located in different parts of the country, 
will be insured against fire in their own company. 
The chairman of the board of directors is Mr. 
J. Theilmann, while the direct management of the 
new insurance concern is in the hands of Mr. Fr. S. 
Jensen. 
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tia i United States...... Sept. 27° CABIN CLASS $140 and $145 
anit Hellig Olav ...... Oct. .-4 less 12% reduction for round trip: 
ry that Oscar Fis ssiiscanks Oct, 11, Eastbound July 16—May 15 
ortenss El Frederik VIII... los: Westbound Oct. 1—July 31 
ut dig- Uni cae TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
nited States...... Nov?*i . . 
‘ed the | : 7 ne Round Trip off season: 
°§ posi: Hellig Olav ...... Nov. 8 Eastbound July 16—May 31 
“om RCORD) icawaseses Nov. 22- : Westbound Oct. 1—July 31 
il No. 3 Frederik VIII.......Dec. 9 $198 and $203 
valuet , Hellig Olav ...... Dec. 19 i THIRD CLASS 
ed with Round Trip $175 and $178 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


«| SCANDINAVIAN -AMERICAN LINE 


ty com- ( . ° 

cei! | General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
ym pany. SIM csavatnsennienmncs 130 N. La Salle Street Si PD in 5 istsinecvigisecasins 582 Market Street 
is Mr. MMR ccc c shes cece céuccauces 123 S. Third Street BeOnteel, CONGO vc oc ecice sincicces 969 St. Antoine Street 
: of the SG UMEMOR. i vasssscccececswd 248 Washington Street NN ME. Scctvesiccciceessvens 461 Main Street 
. Fr. & MES WAU, nica cocccccescasces 1321 Fourth Avenue TENE | Ray cccecewuccséavcue 51 Upper Water Street 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
“‘The American Route to Northern Europe” 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig 


Weekly Sailings 


ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


ONE WAY 
$100.00 
$100.00 
$100.00 
$110.00 
$115.00 


RD. TRIP 
$195.00 
$195.00 
$195.00 
$210.00 
$220.00 


COPENHAGEN 
GDYNIA 
DANZIG 
STOCKHOLM 
HELSINGFORS 


Rates effective until April 30, 1930 


Copenhagen. Stockholm, Helsingfors 


S.S. MINNEQUA Feb. 6 


Copenhagen, Danzig, Gdynia, Helsingfors 
S.S. CARPLAKA Feb. 13 

Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 
S.S. ARGOSY Feb. 20 

Copenhagen, Danzig, Gdynia, Helsingfors 


S$.S. CHICKASAW Feb. 27 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City 


TIOGA. vccknscecsevstnsvansend Bourse Bldg. 
RES ROEE.. cosc ink sdanesveychecsusenea Hoosac Piers 
PP TEES. <i pingteeeesepsestostecaceeene The Rookery 
New Orleans, La. ............. 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. .... Seaboard Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .. Oliver Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. ... Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio ....... Union Trust Bldg. 
PDR EUR. abictnancencyaoeuusce Stovall Prof. Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Busy Times at THE GOTAVERKEN SHIPYARDS 

Included among the number of important orders 
at the Gétaverken shipyards, the launching of the 
Swedish-America-Mexico Line’s Vasaholm took 
place at the close of the last year. The Gétaverken 
has also completed a 9,000 ton tanker for Halfdan 
Ditlev-Simonsen & Co., Oslo. Another tanker, the 
Vanja, after her trial run, proceeded on her maiden 
trip to New Orleans. The shipyards also delivered 
to the new Swedish shipping company, Transmark, 
the 11,000 tons tankship, Balaklava. The tanker is a 
sister ship to the M.S. Herbjérn. 


CorpENHAGEN May Have NEw 
Capet TRAINING SHIP 

The mysterious disappearance in the South At- 
lantic of the Danish training ship Kébenhavn has 
not discouraged Danish shipping interests, much 
as the loss of the largest sailing vessel in the world 
is regretted. According to Politiken, of Copen- 
hagen, the need for just such a ship as Kébenhavn 
is today greater than ever, and the newspaper 
offers the prediction that the preliminary discus- 
sion between Danish shipping interests and Gov- 
ernment representatives about the building of a 
successor to the lost five-master will eventually 
materialize in a new Kébenhavn. 


Extensions aT Ports oF BERGEN AND STAVANGER 
Work on the new quay being built at Bergen is 
progressing. When completed it will constitute a 


Telephone Digby 6700 


RINE MUNN cok ae i Administration Bldg 
Stockholm, Sweden Jacobstorg 3 
Copenhagen, Denmark Ostergade 3 
Helsingfors, Finland Lars Krogius & Co. 
RUE onda cow anscknaadcuencun E. B. Lund a/s 
Gdynia, Poland American Scantic Line 
Warsaw, Poland Jerozolimska 33 

H. Lenczat & Co. 


valuable asset to the commerce of the city. The quay 
is located in the vicinity of the center of trafic 
Mr. J. L. Mowinckel, the Prime Minister of Norway, 
was one of a committee of experts who first out 
lined the plans for the quay in 1902. 

In the course of the present year the Bergensk 
Steamship Company will put into commission some 
large and modern ships which will also call # 
Stavanger. The company, therefore, has applied to 
the Stavanger port authorities for an improvement 
of the quays and better facilities for loading ané 
discharging cargoes. 


Port or Osto SHows IncrEAsep Activity 

Very encouraging reports from the Oslo por 
management are at hand, showing that, both as re 
gards oversea traffic and domestic business, there ! 
a noticeable increase over the 1928 activity. Th 
port railway has been of material assistance 
facilitating both exports and imports, and, to prt 
vide for future increased shipping, an extension 0 
the present harbor rail service is contemplated. 


StockHoLm TO En uarce Free Port 
to Ain Motor Company 

For the second time in ten years the Stockholw 
Free Port has been obliged to extend its borders 
This time it is to make room for new storage build- 
ings of the Ford Motor Company, covering an ares 
of more than 13,000 square kilometers. The contrad 
extends over a period of 49 years and was signe 
on the tenth anniversary of the opening of the 
Free Port. 
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